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I Alter  Ego 

laughs  when  sad, 

cries  when  happy, 

stays  for  the  greatest  risk, 

I searches  for  a lost  thought, 

rises — a challenge  to  the  world 
raises  the  world  as  a challenge, 
ridicules  the  best, 
praises  the  ridiculous, 

E is  never  in  a stymie, 

my  other  self. 
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— Carol  Gates 
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The  Life  of  the  Sea 


The  sun  has  risen  and  sheds  its  light 
Upon  the  shimmering  ocean* 

It  awakens  the  earth  with  its  first  golden 
rays, 

And  proclaims  that  the  day  has  begun* 

From  far  out  at  sea  the  waves  roll  in 
To  lap  sofiily  against  the  shore* 

A fish  jumps  high  from  the  ocean  deep, 

And  two  sea  gulls  skyward  soar* 

The  sun  mounts  the  sky  higher  and  higher 
Until  it  is  overhead* 

The  beach  is  filled  with  people  now 
The  sand  feels  their  heavy  tread* 

They  run  along  the  sandy  shore 
And  are  tanned  by  the  burning  sun* 

They  swim  and  sail  and  fish  and  surf 
Until  the  day  is  done. 

But  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  sky. 

The  beach  is  empty  and  free 
From  the  people  who  swam  and  sailed  and 
fished 

And  surfed  on  the  surging  sea. 

The  sinking  sun  is  reflected  there 
In  the  sparkling,  shimmering  sea. 

Just  as  it  was  when  the  day  had  begun 
And  the  fish  and  the  gulls  breathed  free* 

The  sun  has  set  and  the  moon  has  risen 
To  watch  o*er  the  sea  near  and  far* 

It*s  light  guides  the  gulls  to  their  nest 
on  the  shore 

With  the  help  of  a single  star* 

— Theresa  Puhala 
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One  Man 


There  was  a man  quite  tall  and  strong 
In  my  eyes  he  could  do  no  wrong 
Hot  tempered  at  times,  yet  gentle  and  kind 
He  taught  me  to  walk,  to  talk,  and  to  mind 
His  eyes  were  dark  brown,  his  hair  turning 
gray — 

His  advice  and  guidance  showed  me  the  way 
But  now  as  I travel  in  this  world  of  ours 
I live  my  life,  hour  upon  hour 
For  today  I live  with  just  memories  of  him 
God  having  wanted  his  light  to  be  dimmed. 

— Cindy  Hardy 
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Who  Are  We? 

Who  are  we?  Where  are  we  going? 

Are  we  laughing  without  smiling? 

Crying  without  tears? 

The  war  continues 
A bomb  goes  off 
A building  up. 

Another  life  has  ended. 

Life  goes  on 
A child  sleeps 
People  sing*  * * 

Why  do  I weep? 

— Harion  Marsh 
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One  Last  Song  for  Yesterday 

It*s  the  kind  of  thing  one’s  supposed 
to  do;  call  it  a Christian  duty  or  a way  to 
ease  your  conscience.  Something  like  visit- 
ing an  uncle  in  the  hospital  or  going  to  a 
neighbor's  funeral.  This  was  the  same.  I 
didn't  really  want  to  see  my  mother,  I would- 
n't even  have  gone  if  there  were  some  way 
out.  But  one  of  us  had  to  go  sooner  or 
later,  and  I guessed  it  might  as  well  be  me. 

For  two  nights  before  and  all  the  way 
down,  I was  caught  in  a crazy  flood  of  memo- 
ries. Things  I hadn't  thought  of  in  years, 
didn't  even  know  I could  remember.  Like 
about  the  day  Mama  broke  the  big  crystal 
vase  in  the  old  house  on  Jefferson  Street. 
She  Just  sat  there  and  cried  for  hours  and 
hours.  I thought,  ”Boy,  she  must've  really 
loved  it  to  be  so  sad.”  But  no,  she  didn't 
love  it;  she  never  even  liked  it  at  all. 

And  there  was  the  day  Paul's  pet  frog 
died  and  he  came  in  the  kitchen  crying  to 
Mama.  She  laughed  right  in  front  of  him, 
said  the  thing  was  ugly  and  she  was  glad  it 
died.  That  was  so  cruel  I could  feel  Paul 
hurt.  And  still  Mama  laughed.  She  laughed 
and  laughed  and  laughed. 

But  Mama  wasn't  always  cruel  like  that. 
Some  days  when  it  rained  she'd  sit  by  the 
window  and  sing  pretty  songs  and  watch  the 
rain  fall  on  the  road.  I'd  say,  ”Mama 
that's  a pretty  song.  Sing  it  for  me,  won't 
ya?”  And  she'd  say,  "No,  that's  not  a song 
for  you.  That's  a song  for  dead  mothers. 
That's  a song  for  me.”  I couldn't  \inder- 
stand  that  or  even  why  she  watched  the  rain 
all  the  time.  But  then  I never  understood 
much  of  what  Mama  said  or  did. 

I parked  the  car  in  the  shade  on  the 
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blacktop  and  walked  into  the  room#  She  sat 
at  a table,  sipping  soup  with  a straw.  I 
kissed  her.  *’Hello,  Mama.*’  She  stared  at 
me.  I told  her  about  Paul  and  Aunt  Sarah, 
about  Papa's  grave  and  Lucy's  baby.  Her 
eyes  glazed  with  complete  confusion.  Her 
face  turned  to  the  window,  pleading  for  yes- 
terday's rain,  tomorrow's  rainbow.  I knew 
then  she  was  lost  to  the  world  and,  sadder 
still,  lost  to  me. 

"Bye,  Mama.  See  you  soon."  I kissed 
her  again.  She  still  couldn't  remember  all 
those  years,  all  that  love. 

I hurried  out  the  room,  down  the  hall, 
to  the  doorway.  Read  the  pink  sign  with  the 
painted  flowers.  "The  Happy  Rest  Nursing 
Home.  That's  a cheerful  name  for  a funny 
farm."  I walked  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  car. 

"She's  my  mother.  I thought  I knew  her. 
I guess  I never  really  knew  her  at  all." 

— Debbie  Gaines 
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If  you  really  want  to  know 
What  life  is  all  about, 

Then  run  around  a little  bit, 

Grin  a little  bit. 

Sin  a little  biti 

There's  no  better  v;ay,  to  make  the 
World  your  own. 

Then  to  make  a little  trouble 
Burst  somebody's  bubble, 

Make  somebody  fumble  I 

'y^Hiat  harm  is  there  in  causing 
A little  mischief. 

Hardships  make  one's  chin  lift. 

You  can't  be  alv/ays  perfect. 

Life  must  have  its  conflicts! 

So  come  out  of  your  gloomy  depression. 
Play  a harmless  prank. 

Be  a little  reckless. 

Do  something  kind  of  wild! 


— Tricia  Crosby 
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I CAN’T  HELP  WONDERING 


Today  I can’t  help 
wondering 
If  anybody  knows 
That  yesterday  some 
children 
Went  to  bed 

Hungry,  sick,  and  cold. 

Today  I can’t  help 
wondering 

If  anyone  could  love 
The  ugly  tired  poor  men 
"vJho  sit 

Lonely,  sad,  and  old. 

Today  I can’t  help 
wondering 
If  anybody  cares 
That  everyday  some  people 
Starve 

While  others  count 
their  gold. 

— Nedine  Potter 
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JPhe  cool  fog  fills  the  air  with  quiet  gray, 
The  soft  wind  blows  along  the  river's  edge, 
An  old  man  pauses  on  his  mournful  way 
And  sets  his  bouquet  on  the  rocky  ledge. 

A salty  tear  runs  down  his  leathered  cheek. 
His  mind  remembers  times  that  now  are  gone- 
A mind  alert  no  longer  young  but  old  and 
wan. 

He  sees  her  as  she  looked  that  by  gone  day. 
As  fresh  and  lovely  as  the  sparkling  dew — 
He  knows  how  much  she  loved  a sweet  bouquet ; 
His  mind  returns  to  what  he  came  to  do. 

He  sighs  although  he's  trying  to  be  brave. 
And  quietly  approaches  her  new  grave. 

— Sue  Brule 
•68 


The  Death  Bed 

Down,  down  deep  in  the  mossy  grave 

The  body  lies,  cold,  and  still. 

The  day  was  when  his  shining  face 
Showed  proudly  in  the  sun. 

His  slender  form  and  stately  build 
Could  match  no  other  one. 

Down,  down  deep  in  the  mossy  grave. 

The  body  lies,  old,  and  still. 

It's  now  too  late  to  come  and  save 
The  lawn-mowed  daffodil. 

— Keith  Rovner 
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It  represents  pain. 

The  sharp  thorns  reaching 
out  ^ 

Almost  waiting  for  a vic- 
tim, 

Not  meaning  to  be  harmful, 
but  protective. 

— Donna  Markol 
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They  all  said  he  was  a crazy  man 
'cause  of  the  way  he  was 
Smothered  in  memories  of  good  time  gone, 
Clingin*  to  kisses  of  a love  he'd  known 
And  lost. 

Never  cornin'  out  *cept  at  night 
When  it  rained, 

In  a battered  coat. 

With  a cat  under  his  arm. 

To  walk  in  the  sand 
And  hunt  for  sea  gulls 
While  the  wind  swirled  sand. 

The  waves  pounded  shore. 

And  a musty  fish  odor  haunted  the  air. 

But  I know  he  wasn't  what  they  said. 

That  he's  somewhere  lost  somethin' 

He  needed  bad; 

That  a hungry  yearnin'  gnawed  at  his  brain 
For  a one-time  feelin'  he  wanted  again; 
That  he  liked  bein'  alone 
To  dig  through  the  pits. 

To  sift  through  the  garbage. 

To  laugh  at  the  lies  they'd  been  tellin* 
about  him; 

And  I know,  too,  the  laughin' 

Was  all  that  kept  him  from  cryin'. 

—Debbie  Gaines 
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Left  Behind 


He  ambled  through  the  dirty  city 
blocks,  these  same  city  blocks  every  day  on 
his  way  to  v/ork.  Walked,  of  course;  he 
couldn't  keep  up  the  payments  on  the  car  he 
had  bought;  he  just  couldn't  afford  it  on 
his  salary.  Here  were  the  same  sprawling, 
crumbling  tenements,  the  same  old  trash 
cans  that  spilled  their  contents  on  the 
streets  and  the  same  withered  faces  star- 
ing with  glassy  eyes  from  the  sea  of  open 
windows  above. 

There  he  was  in  front  of  the  diner.  As 
he  swung  open  the  door,  the  odor  of  coffee 
and  burned  grease  filled  his  nostrils.  He 
would  have  gagged  but  he  was  used  to  it  by 
now.  He  was  the  kitchen  helper.  He  had  to 
hurry  today  because  he  had  been  a little 
late;  the  high  school  crowd  would  be  coming 
in  pretty  soon  for  their  daily  fare  of 
cokes  and  burgers.  Ah,  just  in  time  for 
the  first  couple. 

The  couple  sat  down  opposite  the  juke 
box  and  he  had  noticed  that  the  girl  was 
rather  cute.  She  had  one  of  those  boyish 
bobs;  on  her  it  looked  good,  then  anything 
would^  with  a skirt  that  short.  Taking  his 
eyes  from  her  trim  legs,  his  thoughts  then 
focused  on  the  snatches  of  the  conversation 
that  floated  over  to  him.... 

*’0h,  Bobby,  just  wait  'til  you  see  the 
gown  I got  for  our  Senior  Prom!" 

"Yeah,  Ginny,  that's  right.  Dad  said 
I could  get  the  Chevy  for  Saturday  night.." 

He  brought  over  their  order.  The  girl 
looked  up,  smiled,  and  chirped  a quick  'hi' 
and  settled  down  again  to  eat  her  burger. 
He  slowly  turned  and  walked  back  to  the 
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humid  kitchen.  He  stared  back  at  the  pert 
pretty  girl  chatting  with  her  date.  The 
boy  had  a large  football  letter  on  his  jer- 
sey. 

He  looked  at  the  clock.  In  a few  hairs 
he*d  be  out  of  this  place  and  back  to  his 
tenement  apartment,  his  *home*.  That  other 
life  was  really  neat,  but  he  had  been  so 
smart.  Wanting  to  be  on  his  own.  But  "own 
what?."  was  the  question.  He  savagely 
sliced  a hunk  of  pork  and  as  he  did  soothe 
word  "drop-out" — "drop-out"  rang  through 
his  ears. 

— Sue  DeMeo 
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Inexorable  Fury 


The  cold  of  the  blistering  wind  and 
driving  snow  was  equal  to  the  aged  man*s 
glance  as  he  stood  looking  out  at  the 
heavy  February  blizzard.  His  wild  and 
wrinkled  face  showed  how  a human  counten- 
ance can  be  ravaged  by  hate  and  remorse. 

The  room  was  as  barren  as  the  man's 
heart,  containing  only  a roughly  hewn 
table  with  one  matching  chair  and  a bat- 
tered bucket  sitting  forlornly  in  a cornen 

When  the  exterior  could  be  seen  it 
was  a dirty  weather  beaten  white  turned 
black  like  the  man's  own  soul.  At  pre- 
sent the  cabin  was  surrounded  by  tall 
foreboding  evergreens  and  interred  in  a 
high  snow  drift.  The  crumbling  chimney 
was  the  headstone. 

Muttering  to  himself  as  lonely  people 
will,  the  old  man  sat  reminiscing  in  his 
dingy  home. 

"1  hate  herl  It  was  her  fault.  OhJ 
I'll  always  remember  that  hideous  evening- 
February  23,  1939*  It  was  8:50  P.  M." 

The  old  man  pause;!  for  so  long  that 
he  seemed  to  be  asleep.  Then  he  screamed, 
"That  horrible  ringing!  I know  something 
is  wrong.  Why  can't  I answer  the  deafen- 
ing ring?" 

His  dry  old  voice  rustled  and  crack- 
led in  a shadow  of  his  once  lusty  chuckle. 

"They  told  me  not  to  worry^  Mr.  Tenple. 
Your  wife  is  dead  but  you  still  have  your 
baby  daughter.  What  do  I care?  I hate 
her.  Why  couldn't  she  have  died  instead. 
Everytime  I looked  upon  her  I wanted  to 
stop  her  wretched  little  life." 

"That's  why  I came  here,  isn't  it?  I 
told  myself  that  it  was  grief  driving  me.» 
1 hated  my  own  daughter.  My  child,  part 
of  me^  but  I still  hated  her." 

^The  noisy  whistle  of  the  wind  brought 
him  out  of  his  reverie  long  enough  to  com- 
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ment  almost  idly — "Tonight,  it  * s the  same 
kind  of  night  as  when  she  died." 

Suddenly  he  squirmed  in  intense  emo- 
tion screaming,  "I  hate  herl  No!  I can't 
hate  her!  I killed  Amy.  If  I hadn't  been 
so  busy  accumulating  money  I would  have 
been  there,  it  would  never  have  happened. 
My  Amy  out  in  that  wilderness  all  alone 
with  that  child.  I can  see  Amy  walking 
through  that  horrible  blizzard  to  get  help 
for  our  baby. 

My  baby!  I must  see  her.  I haven't 
talked  to  her  for  more  than  20  years.  Amy 
loved  her  and  died  to  save  her.  Amy  help 
me  talk  to  our  daughter." 

The  old  man  in  a crazed  moment  ran 
from  the  cabin  into  the  blinding  snow.  As 
the  first  blast  of  icy  wind  hit  the  her- 
mit's emaciated  body,  he  stumbled.  Catch- 
ing himself  quickly  he  pulled  this  thin 
ragged  overcoat  closer  about  him  and  ran 
on. 

His  plan  was  first  to  visit  Amy's 
grave  for  advice.  If  anyone  saw  this  old 
man,  no  one  helped  him.  He  was  a strange 
sight;  a stooped  figure  with  a drooping 
head  continuously  calling  out,  "Amy  felt 
this  numbing  cold.  It  killed  her.  Amy 
help  me,  please  help  me." 

The  ice  bit  into  his  flesh  and  his 
low  head  bowed  even  lower  from  the  weight 
of  the  beautiful,  unpit ing  snow. 

After  miles  and  hours  of  tramping 
through  the  storm,  he  became  weaker  but 
all  the  more  determined  to  "talk"  to  Amy 
and  to  see  his  daughter. 

Finally,  with  dawn  approaching  he 
reached  his  destination  and  lay  across  her 
grave  beseeching  the  gray  headstone  for 
help.  His  voice  gasped  and  his  scream  of 
anguish  was  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

The  wind  crescendoed  fiercely  and  as 
it  gradually  diminished  the  storm  ended. 
The  early  sun  broke  through  the  dark  storm 
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clouds  and  the  snow  sparkled  in  the  dawn. 
There  was  only  one  shadowed  area  where  the 
old  man's  cold  body  lay  between  two  head- 
stones. 

The  hermit's  face  was  turned  toward 
one  of  the  monuments  which  bore  this 
epitaph — 

iiarie  Temple 

Died:  February  24,  1939 

at  the  hands  of  an 
unknown  murderer. 

Age:  7 months. 


— Doreen  Gleba 
'68 
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Three  pots  sat  in  the  drainer,  unwiped. 

A fly  crawled  along  the  wall,  unkilled. 

A small  boy  reached  for  a cup,  -unaided. 

Where  are  all  the  helpful  people  in  the 
world? 

Lawns  grew  thick  with  weeds,  untended. 

Thin  animals  roamed  the  streets,  "unfed. 

And  the  wind  whistled  through  the  trees, 
■unheard. 

Where  are  all  the  helpful  people  in  the 
world? 


— Carol  Cdadwick 
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Ronald  Knopf 


From  the  beginning  of  my  life, 

I asked  when?  why?  how?. 

The  when  and  hows — I found  in 
books. 

Why  was  too  high  for  me. 

I could  not  reach  it# 

Don't  get  me  wrong, .. .1. . .1  tried  to  reach 
it. 

Then,  there  was  the  football  game. 

Our  team  was  behind — hopelessly 

beaten 

I thought. 

Some  say  I was  the  first  to  quit  that  day. 
"Be  honest,”  I said,  "we  were  beaten 
already. ” 

Weren't  we? 

Here;  I know  why# 

But , . . . now 

I think  that  we  could  have  won 
the  game# 


— Ronald  Tuminski 
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Peace  is  a jewel  whose  scintillating 
light  reflects  upon  many  facets  of  human 
endeavors.  Peace  is  love.  Peace  is  quiet 
tranquillity.  Peace  is  the  expression  on 
the  Madonna’s  face  in  the  ’’Pieta”.  Peace 
is  repose.  Peace  is  our  ultimate  goal  in 
human  relations. 

To  each  individual,  peace  has  its  own 
connotations.  Though  each  definition  may 
vary,  all,  like  a specific  gem,  are  from 
the  same  quarry.  For  peace,  whether  among 
nations,  between  two  friends,  or  within  a 
family  must  originate  within  the  heart  of 
one  individual.  That  is  to  say,  how  may 
a nation  achieve  harmony  and  tranquillity 
within  its  boundaries  without  the  citizens 
of  that  nation,  first,  having  achieved 
peace  within  themselves? 


— Kathy  Conway 
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Yesterday  was  Confidence 

He  sat  pondering  over  the  list  he  had 
scrawled  on  the  rumpled  paper  in  front  of 
him.  He  pushed  back  shaggy  lamps  on  "surf- 
er" blond  hair  from  his  well-shaped  tanned 
brow  and  smiled.  Any  of  the  girls  on  his 
list  would  be  eager  to  go  to  the  dance  with 
him — after  all,  he  was  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team  and  star  of  the  basketball  and 
swimming  teams — a prize  catch  for  any  pretty 
girl. 

He  checked  the  names  again.  There  was 
Bev;  she  was  a tall  wild  girl  who  wore  mini- 
skirts and  zipped  around  in  a shiny  MG.  And 
he  couldn't  leave  out  Jane — her  father  was 
the  president  of  a near-by  college  and  he 
just  might  be  able  to  obtain  that  badly 
needed  scholarship.  Then  there  was  Bette. 
She  was  a tiny  blond  with  long  wispy  hair 
and  twinkling  blue  eyes.  However,  Bette's 
father  was  a travelling  salesman  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  have  a car. . .no. . .Bette  was 
"out  of  it."  The  lucky  girl  would  be  either 
Bev  of  Jane. 

The  next  day  the  tall  blond  boy  swagg — 
ered  into  homeroom  flashing  his  hand  some 
grin  at  all  the  girls  as  he  passed ♦ He 
waved  at  Mary  (she  had  an  Olympic  swimming 
pool)  and  winked  at  Sue,  one  of  the  most 
popular  social  butterflies  in  the  class.  He 
had  dated  them  both  until  he  grew  tired  of 
swimming  and  was  invited  to  all  the  parties 
without  any  extra  social  influence.  Even 
now,  he  kept  Sue  and  Mary  and  several  other 
girls  "on  dry  ice"  for  future  occasions  when 
they  might  again  prove  useful. 

At  lunchtime  he  noticed  Jane,  Mary,  Be 
Sue,  and  a couple  other  favorites  talking  at 
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their  table.  He  looked  a little  worried, 
but  shrugged  off  the  idea  that  they  might  be 
discussing  a common  interest — him.  Finally, 
he  took  a seat  next  to  Ralph  Jones.  Poor 
old  Ralph!  He  always  dressed  neatly  and 
made  a big  hit  with  teachers  and  parents. 
He  was  smart  and  most  of  the  gang  liked  him- 
but  he  was  no  match  for  the  "surfer  crowd." 

That  afternoon  the  blond  boy  return  ed 
home,  picked  up  the  telephone,  and  confi- 
dently dialed.  The  dance  was  only  four  days 
away,  (he  never  asked  early  for  a date)  but 
he  was  sure  that  one  call  would  bring  satis- 
factory results.  A soft  light  voice  respon- 
ded cooly  to  his  fresh  "Hi  ya!"  He  contin- 
ued, but  the  girl  on  the  line  became  less 
enthusiastic  as  he  gave  his  name,  and  by  the 
time  he  approached  the  subject  of  the  dance, 
her  voice  was  downright  cold.  A click  in 
his  ear  told  him  that  the  conversation  had 
ended — unfavorably . 

He  tried  again,  and  again and  again, 

each  time  with  the  same  results.  Stunned, 
he  went  outside  to  take  a walk.  He  couldn't 
believe  it.  What  went  wrong? 

After  several  minutes  of  thought,  he 
c o ncluded  that  he  would  ask  Bette.  He 
should  have  asked  her  in  the  first  place — 
she  was  much  nicer  than  the  others  even  if 
she  didn't  have  a car,  a pool,  or  a lot  of 
Influence . 

On  his  way  home,  he  passed  Bette  's 
house.  Through  the  picture  window  he  could 
spot  a girl  with  wispy  blond  hair  moving  to- 
W80c*d  the  door.  Expecting  her  to  shout  out 
at  him,  he  stopped,  but  when  the  door  opened 
out  came  - - -poor  old  Ralph!  Bette's  blue 
eyes  were  glued  to  his  face  and  the  two  of 
them  passed  the  blond  "surfer"  without  even 
seeing  him. 
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Plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
dragging  his  feet,  the  boy  trudged  down  the 
lonely  street.  Yesterday  was  confidence. 
Today. . .well,  today  was  a slap  in  the  face 
and  tomorrow. .. a young  "surfer'^  would  be  one 
step  closer  to  becoming  a man. 

— Nedine  Potter 
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Haiku 


The  whelk  is  empty 
In  a way  it  is  like  me 
Did  I run  away? 


— Patricia  Conway 
*68 


The  sun  shining  bright — 

Wasn't  it  like  that  yesterday? 
Then  explain  the  snow. 


— Mark  Sweeney 
*68 


The  flag  still  unfurls 
And  bullets  keep  passing  by 
While  rice  is  growing. 

— Joanne  Long 
*68 
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The  soft  breeze  whispers 

The  tall  grass  waves  in  the  sun 

And  you  are  nearby. 


— Sue  Brule 

•68 

Love  is  like  a star 
Pointing  in  all  directions 
Its  points  pricking  sharp. 


— Prudence  Clark 

•68 

I am  a broken  window 
Shattered  by  a misguided  stone 
Swept  up  & thrown  away! 


— Cindie  Johnson 
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Life  is  an  ocean 

Full  of  rocks,  horrors  and  snags 

What  is  it  to  die? 

— Patricia  Conway 

•68 

The  actors  are  dead 

The  stage  is  covered  with  dirt 

Now  the  play  begins, 

—Ronald  Tyminski 

•68 

Radiators  creek 

The  aged  grow  feeble  in  mind 

But  time  does  not  stop. 


— Joanne  Long 

'68 
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Love  is 


Love  is. . • 


for  the  young, 
pork  and  sauerkraut, 
a shoulder  to  cry  on. 
happiness . 
patient. 

eternal.  ^ 

friendship.  ^ 

a puppy  with  soft  brown  f\ift 
a friend  with  a stick  of  gum. 
a flower  with  Just  enough  petals  to  say, 
"He  loves  me." 

a bright  sunny  day  in  a grassy  meadow, 
a brother  and  a sister  (when  they're  not 
together) . 

a brand  new  camera  for  your  birthday, 
a lighthoxise  shining  in  the  dark, 
an  "A"  on  a history  theme, 
a tie  tack  with  your  favorite  initials  on 
it. 

a little  girl  holding  her  daddy's  hand, 
someone  to  tell  you — you  look  nice  today. 

Love  is  a lot  of  things-something  different 
to  each  of  us. 

Love  means  most  though,  when  we  stop  to 
give  it  and  be  thankful  that  someone 
cares  about  us  as  much  as  we  do  about 
them.  — Linda  Markol 

*67 
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Paisley  Links  from  a Railroad 

Straw  grass  weeds  now  cover 

the  iron  rails  and  scarred  tracks; 

And  where  the  winds  carry  me 
I see  tracks  forever. 

Boards  form  crosses  on  the  station  doors  and 
on  barren  window  panes ; 

And  through  the  only  glassed  window 

I wonder  at  a cripple's  broken  chair. 

My  hands  reach  toward  a one  sided 

story  house,  tipped  to  the  ground; 

And  while  running  back, 

I hear  age's  penetration  and  agony. 

The  hillside  brush  beside  the  railyard 
bears  three  early  daffodils; 

And  as  the  gunned  child  uproots  their 
hearts ; 

I feel  tear  storms  guickening. 

— Nancy  Gaida 
'68 
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By Joanne  Osowski 
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"the  time  between" 


pale  blue  was  the  sky, 
green  and  lush  was  the  grass, 
while  a long  brown  ribbon  wound  its  way  to 
the  mountains 

and  everywhere  you  looked  you  saw  beauty, 
the  sun  shining  on  the  grass  and  the  trees. 

meanwhile  two  people  lay  in  this  field  of 
green  and  blue, 
two  people  separate  yet  one, 
one  was  a young  boy  lying  in  the  grass, 
thinking  of  all  the  things  he  could  do 
this  day, 

the  second  a young  man  confused  and  unsure 
of  himself 

wondering  what  should  I do  next,  will  I 
be  right  in  what  I do? 

then  there  is  but  one  person  in  this  field, 
a young  man  confused  and  unsure  of  his 
goals, 

this  field  is  one  thing  he  cherishes  from 
childhood, 

this  is  the  time  between  man  and  his 
shadow,  boy, 

darkening  is  the  sky  as  the  sun  slowly 
fades  away, 

dark  green  and  damp  becomes  the  grass, 

the  time  between  is  almost  past, 

so  he  rises  as  to  go  but  where  will  he  go? 

for  the  time  is  past, 

the  time  between  is  past. 

— Neal  Shea 

*69 
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Tears  Gone  By 


Never  a worry 
Never  a doubt 

Never  a thought  of  what  the  world's  about 

Cheerful  and  carefree 

Children  at  play 

Lead  the  same  life 

Day  after  day 

Time  takes  commamd 

And  steals  from  their  eyes 

The  beauty  of  clover,  and  cloudless  skies 

Of  birds  in  the  meadow 

And  substitutes  there 

A deep  set  look 

Of  new  worry  and  wear 

The  late  year  advancing 
Those  days  gone  forever 

They  cannot  help  glancing  at  children  together 

The  sweet  wine  of  youth 

Almost  drained  from  their  cup 

They  wonder  and  wish 

That  they'd  never  grow  up 


— Cindy  Hardy 
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CHANGES 


A girl 

With  a name  as  sharp  as  the  spirit  she 
bore 

That  cut  into  life,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
Cherishing  only  the  good, 

And  good  was  plentiful  then. 

The  sun  sent  its  copulent  warmth  on 
Buttery-soft  blossoms 
That  perfumed  the  air. 

And  life  was  easy  and  carefree 
And  traded  well  with  its  customers. 

The  girl  was  content. 

On  this  picture  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
Descended  haughty  V/ar, 

Raging  and  slashing 

And  putting  the  good  life  out  of  business. 
The  earth  was  splattered  with  mud 
And  flames,  and  the  blood  of  the  brave 
And  the  cowards. 

But  the  girl  with  the  spirited  name 
thought  only  of  herself. 

Putting  on  fronts  for  those  wiser  than  she 
And  falsely  enticing  the  senses  of  men. 

But  the  end  of  the  storm  brought  little 
peace , 

For  too  many  had  died 

And  destruction  reigned  as  King. 

The  Joy-loving  girl  was  made  to  work; 

And  she  learned  a great  deal  then, 

’When  times  were  neither  bad  nor  good. 

But  unbearable. 
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She  must  succeed. 

She  must  bring  back  some  of  the  old 
happiness 

iiven  if  the  work  v/as  that  of  a cunning 
fox. 

So  the  fox  dealt  with  men  and  money, 
And  hearts  and  children. 

Life  gave  her  a wihning  hand, 

But  it  was  a bad  game. 

And  gainihg  all^  she  lost  all. 

It  was  too  late  for  real  happiness 
Now. 


Betty  Yarmac 
*69 
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(After  reading  Gone  with  the  Wind. . . . ) 
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Why? 


Tessle  stood  amidst  the  congregation. 
She  could  see  the  great  mosaic  altar  cov- 
ered with  the  fresh  softness  of  daisies. 
The  church  was  filled  with  relatives  and 
friends;  people  Johnny  had  wanted  to  share 
this  moment.  Only  Tessie  was  different! 
She  came  because... oh  well  ...she  musn’t 
remember! 

Then  the  organ  music  began,  filling 
Tessie *s  heart  with  a numbness!  An  ache! 
Everyone  around  her  was  directed  toward  the 
center  aisle.  But  Tessie  couldn't  look. 
She  really  didn't  want  to.  She  waited  for 
what  seemed  ages,  studying  the  pillars,  the 
round  dome;  anything  but  that  center  aisle. 
For  down  that  center  aisle  walked  Margaret. 
Tessie  had  never  seen  her,  nor  did  she  want 
to. 

Then  the  organ  stopped!  The  congrega- 
tion knelt!  Tessie  knelt  too,  mechanically 
following  the  others.  Johnny  and  Margaret 
knelt  at  the  altar.  The  ceremony  began. 
Margaret  in  that  strident  voice  agreed  to 
become  Johnny's  wife.  Now  it  was  Johnny's 
turn!  He  spoke,  his  voice  husky!  With 
every  word,  Tessie 's  heart  ached  more!  Then 
it  was  over!  Or  was  it? 

The  organ  music  began  to  play.  Again 
the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  toward  the 
middle  aisle.  Tessie  knew.  It  was  all 
over.  Her  last  hope  was  gone! 

As  the  couple  left  the  altar,  tears 
filled  the  congregation.  Tears  of  Joy! 
Tears  of  memory!  Only  Tessie  wept  out  of 
sadness;  sadness  because  she  knew  that  may- 
be their  relationship  was  ended,  but  she'd 
never  forget  him,  nor  stop  loving  him,  nor 
understand  why  he  did  the  thing  that  he  (Bd! 


As  "the  bride  and  groom  left  the  church 
the  congregation  followed.  Tessie  too! 
Suddenly  last  among  the  crowd  of  adults, 
Tessie  began  to  wonder!  Just  why  did  Johnny 
marry  that  ol'  Margaret  instead  of  being 
faithful  to  me?  I'm  six  and  he's  twenty- 
six?  That's  no  reason! 


— ^Mary  Garrand 
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Tragedea 


He  does  not  see  the  speeding  car, 

Nor  hear  the  screeching  brakes*. 

He  does  not  grimace  at  the  blood 
Or  the  purplish  pools  it  makes. 

He  does  not  see  the  ambulance, 

Nor  hear  it  screaming  by. 

He  doesn’t  hear  the  mutilated 
Shouting  protests  as  they  die. 

He  lies  between  the  sheets  of  white 
With  a pillow  beneath  his  head. 

He  will  not  see  TV  tonight- 
His  mother  has  sent  him  to  bedi 

— Gail  Steinecke 
•68 


The  Sea 

The  waves  roll  in,  washing  away 
Footprints  in  the  sand. 

Seagulls  hover  overhead. 

The  sun  is  high  and  warm, 

The  waves  feel  the  gentle, 
salty  breeze. 

All  is  peaceful 
All  is  still 

The  waves  roll  in  washing  away 
Footprints  in  the  sand. 

— Patricia  Conway 
*68 
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Amourt  To  Something 

Her  feet  lagged  on  the  oak  stairs  lead- 
ing to  her  new  room.  The  grey  kuala  bear, 
topping  the  overflowing  hatbox  blocked  her 
vision  and  she  was  careful  to  feel  her  way 
along  the  wall. 

After  setting  the  last  box  of  odds  and 
ends  down  on  the  bed,  she  sat  down  to  watch 
the  strip  of  sunlight  on  the  floor  which 
widened  and  narrowed  as  a warm  summer  breeze 
billowed  the  curtains.  The  weather  at  a 
southern  college  was  always  watrm,  even  this 
close  to  Thanksgiving. 

Turning  back,  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
chaos,  formally  described  as  a floor.  She 
hadn’t  realized  she  had  accumulated  such  a 
large  amount  of  college  material  in  three 
short  months,  a faded  freshman  beanie,  fin- 
ger smudged  lecture  notes,  unused  writing 
paper,  straws  for  mixing  coffee,  identific- 
ation cards  and  schedule  information.  She 
sifted  through  the  contents  of  the  hatbox. 
Just  then  Ana,  her  roommate-to-be,  bounced 
across  the  threshold.  Any  hesitancy  Karyl 
felt  melted  away  in  the  warmth  of  Ana’s 
smile. 

^'Thought  you  might  need  some  he  Ip  I 
Yeekl  What  do  you  put  where?** 

Karyl  felt  quite  at  ease  with  this 
pixie  girl  who  was  so  anxious  to  make  her 
comfortable. 

*'You  know,*'  Karyl  reflected,  **It*s 
so  much  friendlier  here.** 

**I  can  see  why  you  would  have  tried 
it,  but  we’re  sure  glad  to  have  you  here 
now.  ** 

The  two  dove  into  the  various  con- 
tainers strewn  across  the  floor,  sharing 
snatches  of  conversation  between  puffs 
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of  fatigue,  ^here  didn't  seem  to  be  a place 
for  everything,  but  the  friends  were  deter- 
mined  to  make  one. 

When  the  last  box  had  been  squeezed 
under  the  bed,  and  the  last  pair  of  stock- 
ings had  been  stuffed  into  the  bureau  drawer 
Karyl  flopped  on  the  floor  and  was  soon 
joined  by  an  exhausted  co-worker.  Ana 
glanced  at  the  clock. 

’’Care  to  come  to  supper  now?”  sne 
invited. 

"Not  just  yet,  thanks.  Think  I'll  re- 
cuperate before  attempting  a feat  like  lift- 
ing a fork! ” Ana  shrugged  agreeably  and 
sagged  weakly  toward  the  door. 

"I  still  don't  know  how  you  ever  man- 
aged to  carry  all  this  stuff  over  here!  It 
must've  taken  a tank.” 

Karyl,  left  alone,  thought  back  to  the 
previous  night. 

A quick  flip  with  the  comb,  a little 
lipstick,  and  she  was  ready.  Her  taupe 
colored  outfit  heightened  the  paleness  of 
her  skin,  something  she  was  always  careful 
about.  She  had  been  introduced  to  ^erry 
at  "Nifty's”,  the  campus  soda  shop,  and 
through  the  hubbub  had  accepted  his  invit- 
ation. ^his  was  it.  Her  first  real  date 
with  a white  boy — the  first  mammoth  test 
of  her  white  masquerade.  She  silently  con- 
gratulated herself.  Terry  was  very  intel- 
ligent— hoped  someday  to  make  a place  for 
himself  in  politics — and  belonged  to  an  in- 
fluential fraternity  on  campus. 

It  wasn't  easy  pretending  to  be  a white 
co-ed.  She  had  learned  to  laught  at  jokes 
aimed  at  her  own  race , even  the  dirty  ones ; 
had  avoided  all  Negro  activities;  had  even 
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flung  verbal  insults  at  those  sho  crossed 
her  path.  But  she  could  never  use  the  word 
"nigger",  ^he  herself  had  felt  the  sting  of 
that  epithet  back  home.  There  was  a limit 
for  everything,  and  though  she  was  betraying 
her  race,  she  could  not  bring  this  final 
disgrace  upon  them.  She  could  still  remem- 
ber papa's  rough  lips  against  her  cheek  be- 
fore she'd  boarded  the  bus  which  had  trans- 
ported her  to  University  life.  Fighting 
back  tears,  he  had  told  her  — "Amount  to 
something,  Karyl.  Go  learn  so's  you  can  be 
somebody, " 

On  the  three  hour  bus  ride  she  had  made 
her  decision.  She  would  be  a somebody,  not 
a fair  skinned  Negress  somebody,  but  a beige 
complexioned  white  somebody.  The  others 
could  keep  their  self-respect  and  pride 
themselves  on  having  convictions.  haryl 
wanted  the  security  of  knowing  her  children 
would  have  the  warm  clothes  and  food  they 
needed  during  the  winter.  She  wanted  an  ed- 
ucation for  them,  without  thinking  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  born  she'd  be  taking  in 
washings  and  scrubbing  floors  at  night  for 
the  money.  She  had  seen  what  that  kind  of 
life  had  been  doing  to  her  mother — and  she 
detested  it. 

Although  Karyl  knew  the  University  was 
classified  as  integrated,  she  had  been  told 
"no"  too  many  times  when  white  gilrls  had 
been  told  "yes".  Doors  had  been  slammed 
shut  that  only  white  hands  could  open.  She 
would  stand  firm,  intent  on  her  sole  purpose 
— making  the  most  of  her  life.  Having  white 
skin  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution. 

Tonight  was  important.  Pitfalls  lay 
everywhere  and  she  had  to  keep  alert.  If, 
however,  Terry  would  ask  her  out  again, 
she'd  be  on  the  way  up,  ' 
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Scholastically  she  had  proven  herself 
equal  by  her  acceptance  at  the  University. 

Socially  she'd  have  to  feel  her  way  like  the 
blind.  Karyl  had  been  careful  never  to 
write  her  parents.  She  knew  they'd  only 
think  her  studies  kept  her  busy,  not  that 
someone  might  recognize  the  address  and  give 
her  away.  It  was  the  thought  of  them  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  support  her  here  which 
sometimes  made  her  uneasy — not  guilty — just 
uneasy. 

The  first  time  she  felt  guilty  was  with 
Jeff  yesterday  afternoon.  They'd  been 
friends  ever  since  he  moved  next  door. 
Climbing  trees  and  roller  skating  had  never 
been  as  exciting  as  after  she  met  him.  He 
had  a special  way  of  doing  the  most  ordinary 
thing.  Whenever  she  scrapped  a knee  or  cut 
her  hand,  Jeff  was  there.  He  never  teased, 
but  always  discovered  some  way  of  making  her 
smile. 

Karyl  and  Jeff  had  swapped  sour 
pickles,  usually  the  same  brand,  on  the 
dirty  stairs  leading  to  the  tenements.  Your 
own  pickles  never  tasted  quite  as  sour  as 
someone  else's.  Juice  would  trickle  down 
their  faces  and  make  little  smudges  on  their 
chins.  She  had  been  content  then. 

It  had  been  Haryl  and  Jeff  for  so  many 
years,  that  she  had  forgotten  and  actually 
stopped  to  wait  for  him  as  his  sure  step 
brought  the  familiar  smile  down  the  library 
steps  toward  her.  It  made  it  easy  to 
shrug  off  as  an  accidental  meeting,  since 
she  hadn't  answered  his  wave.  A cloud 
had  covered  the  sun.  A similar  cloud  crept 
over  her  heart  and  she  tried  to  blot  out  the 
warmth  of  that  smile.  She  began  to  realize 
all  of  her  careful  plans  and  maneuvers  would 
be  shattered  if  she  acted  as  if  she  knew  a 
Negro. 
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”HiI”  he  called. 

”Are  you  speaking  to  me?”  Karyl's  voice 
landed  on  a detached  note. 

”Let^s  see,  same  girl  who  got  a scar  on 
her  baby  finger  when  she  dropped  the  poly- 
wog  jar?” 

He  was  holding  her  left  hand  now,  jok- 
ingly examining  her  finger.  Karyl  jerked 
away  pleading  with  herself  as  well  as  Jeff. 
He  averted  questions  which  darted  across  his 
mind  and  were  reflected  in  his  hazel  eyes. 
Instead  he  queried,  ”What's  the  number  of 
your  room?  Maybe  we  could  take  a walk  some- 
time. ” 

It  was  a statement  not  a question,  and 
Karyl  fought  back  the  glow  of  pleasure  she 
recieved.  ”I  can't — not  ever.”  She  stammer- 
ed on,  ”I'm  dorming  over  at  Peabody." 

There,  it  was  said.  His  fingers  clutched 
the  library  book  so  tightly  that  his  knuck- 
les matched  the  shade  of  the  carefully 
starched  shirt  he  wore. 

"Peabody!  That's  for  white  girls  and 
you 're ... " 

"Jeff,  I can't  make  you  anderstand — I 
know  that,  I just  told  you  so  you'd  know  why 
I don't  ever  want  you  to  recognize  me  again." 

She  hushed  away,  trying  to  ignore  the 
stinging  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had  hurt 
Jeff,  and  hurt  him  deeply,  she  couldn't  have 
him  ruining  everything  she'd  manipulate!  for. 
A walk,  he  wanted  her  to  take  a walk.  He 
couldn't  afford  anything  more.  She  was 
fighting  against  Jeff's  way  of  life.  He'd 
amount  to  something.  A doctor  with  a good 
reputation  in  a squalid  town,  doing  angelic 
deeds  for  nobodies  with  no  way  to  pay  him. 
She  had  no  use  for  that. 

The  evening  air  was  fresh  and  clean 
smelling.  The  rain  had  stopped  and  tiny 
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speckles  of  light  dotted  the  s^,  Karyl  and 
Terry  walked  slowly  toward  "Nifty's"  taking 
a shortcut  by  the  five  and  ten.  The  movie 
had  been  terrific;  good  actors  and  just  en- 
ough corn  to  supply  a little  laughter  now 
and  then.  Karyl  watched  the  puddles,  little 
sidewalk  rainbows,  as  they  caught  and  held 
the  reflections  of  nearby  store  lights. 

Karyl  had  enjoyed  the  movie  and  was  re- 
sonably  sure  that  Terry  had  too.  She  had 
handled  herself  well,  laughed  at  the  right 
times  but  never  too  loudly.  She  still 
wasn't  all  the  way  home.  Terry  started 
talking  and  Karyl  nodded  her  head  once  or 
twice  in  agreement. 

Her  mind  drifted  back  to  her  childhood 
and  to  some  of  the  littlest  things  Jeff  had 
ever  done.  The  time  he  proposed,  she  was 
almost  ten.  How  simple  things  had  been 
then.  The  time  he  had  found  the  kitten  and 
had  given  it  to  her.  She  couldn't  keep  it, 
but  still  it  was  his  gift  to  her.  It  was  a 
shame  he  was  not  light  enough  to  pass  for  a 
white,  but  she  knew  he  wouldn't  change  over 
even  if  he  had  the  chance. 

After  another  block,  Karyl  heard  the 
humiliating  words.. "Hey  Black  where 

d'you  think  you're  going?  A little  chill 
snuck  up  her  spine.  Terry  stopped  talking 
and  a little  grin  captured  the  mood  of  his 
eyes.  Karyl  was  now  close  enough  to  see 
three  white  college  men,  probably  upper- 
classmen, who  were  members  of  the  football 
squad. .Terry 's  friends.  They  had  encircled 
a Negro  student  and  were  shoving  him  back 
and  forth  with  no  particular  geometric 
scheme  in  mind.  Karyl  realized  it  was  Jeff. 
Karyl  lowered  her  eyes.  She  did  not  want  to 
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stay,  knowing  too  well  she  could  not  leave ♦ 
The  choice  was  not  hers  anyway.  Terry  had 
joined  in  the  tormenting,  leaving  Karyl  to 
stand  spectator  to  their  actions. 

They  weren't  trying  to  harm  him  p^- 
sically,  she  knew  it.  They  were  hurting 
him  in  a much  deeper  way.  He'd  never  fight 
back.  Even  when  they  were  still  in  grade 
school  he'd  never  fight  a white  boy.  He'd 
grit  his  teeth  and  set  himself  firmly  in 
the  sandy  schoolyard , but  he  would  never 
fight.  She  could  see  the  muscle  pulsating 
in'  his  cheek.  It  always  did  when  he  was 
angry  or  frightened.  Jeff  knew  what  four 
against  one  could  do. 

**Aw,  I think  he's  gonna  cry  fellas." 

"Yeah,  they  don't  make  their  men  like 
ours. " 

"Maybe  Momma  forgot  to  wash  him — he 
looks  kinda  dusty." 

"Some  of  that  rain  water  oughtta 
helpl" 

The  boys  now  had  Jeff  on  his  knees 
and  were  pushing  his  head  closer  and  closer 
to  the  shallow  water  flowing  into  the  gut- 
ter drain.  The  water  rippled  slightly  when 
Jeff  exhaled.  Karyl  felt  his  desperation, 
but  knew  Jeff  wouldn't  say  anything  to  her. 

She  wanted  to  escape  this  mess,  to 
break  away  from  what  they  were  doing.  Jeff 
was  not  fighting,  only  trying  to  keep  his 
head  out  of  the  water.  He  was  tall  and  it 
took  all  four  boys  to  keep  him  in  a hor- 
izontal position.  Just  then  Terry  hollered 
over. 

"G'mon  Karyl,  help  us  wash  this  Nig- 
ger". 

The  word  "nigger"  fell  hard  upon 
Karyl 's  heart.  The  choice  was  hers  alone. 
If  she  gave  in  and  scrubbed  Jeff's  face, 
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she  would  be  ”in"  as  a white.  They  would 
never  suspect  someone  who  helped  them  humil- 
iate a Negro.  But  this  was  Jeff. .playmate. . 
classmate. .and  companion. . .a  Negro. 

Slowly  she  approached  the  curb  and  look- 
ed down  at  him.  She  couldn’t  let  him  spoil 
her  life — not  when  it  was  just  getting  start- 
ed. She  hesitated  and  considered  the  frat 
brothers.  They  were  having  fun.  They  wanted 
her  to  join  in. 

The  tall  one  who  looked  Jewish  coaxed, 
"Sure,  we’ll  make  it  National  Wash  Niggers 
Day."  Their  cold  laughter  at  this  insulting 
joke  revived  her  conscience. 

"In  that  case,"  Karyl’s  voice  was  soft 
and  composed,  "I’d  better  wash  a dirty  nig- 
ger’s face." 

The  Ivy-leaguers  watched  gleefully  as 
she  bent  down  and  scooped  up  water  in  both 
hands . 

"Go  ahead — throw  it  at  him! "they  taunt- 
ed. Jeff’s  gaze  met  hers  and  without  another 
word,  she  covered  her  face  with  the  filmy  li- 
quid. Their  grip  loosened  from  Jeff’s  purple 
high  school  jacket  and  their  mouths  were  as 
wide  open  as  the  church  doors  on  Sunday. 

A wink  of  pride  was  all  Jeff  gave  her, 
but  Karly  derived  a sense  of  power  from  it 
and  understood  now  why  Jeff  had  neva?  fought. 
It  wasn’t  worth  it.  You  could  combat  their 
derision  in  countless  other  ways. 

"You’re  kidding,"  Terry  whispered,  "I 
havn’t  been  going  out  with  a nigger." 

"The  word  is  Negress,  Terry.  And  the 
answer  is  "yes."  Karyle  held  her  head  high 
and  faced  them  defiantly.  Well;  she  thought, 
I’ve  broken  Mr.  Big’s  bubble  of  hautiness. 
"Jeff."  Karyl  turned  and  held  out  her  hand, 
"Would  you  walk  me  back  to  the  dorm?^ 

He  squeesed  her  hand.. and  mocked,  "See 
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Karyl,  I fotind  a place  that  sells  pidcles 
that  taste  just  like  the  ones  your  mother 
bought, " 

As  they  walked  away,  she  heard  the 
Jewish  Big  Man  say,  “But  she  looks  white." 

"You  know  Jeff,  now  those  words  don't 
amount  to  anything." 
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Reflection 


As  the  rain  spatters  against  my  window, 

Accenting  the  night's  stillness 

with  its  steady  rhythm. 

My  mind  wanders  to  wonder  at  the 
weight  of  a conscience. 

The  unheard  voice  crying  out  against 

The  scheming- 

The  forced  willingness- 

The  false  efforts  to  please- 

The  lies- 
The  cheating- 
The  manipulating  soul- 

Which  have  turned 

The  being  into  a machine- 

The  mind  into  a storeroom  of 

deceit- 

The  friends  into  empty  shells. 

The  rain  spatters  against  my  window 

matching  my  tears  of  despair.... 

For  men  will  ever  be 

Too  young  to  realize- 
Too  old  to  change. 


— Mitzie  Kocsis 
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every  man 


the  wind  is  my  friend 

it  walks  beside  me  in  times  of  danger 
it  whispers  softly  in  my  ear 
telling  me  secrets 
others  will  not  hear 

it  talks  to  me  when  i am  sad 
and  lifts  my  sorrows  from  my  soul 

as  Christ  lifted  the  cross  to  cavarly 
hill 

the  wind  is  TAHWEH 

it  comforts  the  souls  of  men 
and  leaves  them  ever  free  from  sin 

it  is  a light  in  the  infinite  darkness 
it  is  food  in  the  eyes  of  the  hungry 

it  is  peace  in  the  sight  of  war-torn 
people 

it  is  hope  in  view  of  despair 
it  is  love  for  everyone 
but  is  only  air 

i am  only  a man 

but  i can  walk  beside  my  enemy  as  friend 
i can  love  the  poorest  man 
i csin  comfort  souls 

i can  light  the  world  of  darkness 
i can  bring  the  peace  of  wars 
i can  feed  the  hungry 
and  cure  the  sick  from  all  diseases 
for  i love  Christ  as  my  brother 
for  i have  YAHWEH  within  my  heart 

there  is  no  room  for  my  troubles 
only  for  my  humble  love 

and  i must  give  it  willingly 
for  my  soul  to  be  free. 


— Susan  Tarmac 
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Captain^  Please  Report 

And  then,  darkness.  Hundreds  of  square 
miles  were  without*  power,  while  above  stra- 
tegic points,  silveity  disks  hovered  silentljt 
With  their  mental  detection  fields  full  out, 
they  were  in  the  process  of  phasing  out 
their  interference  fields. 

’’They  are  taking  it  calmly  enough  , 
wrinklehead. ” (Wrinklehead  denotes  age  and 
therefore  wisdom.  It  is  an  expression  of 
respect,  roughly  translatable  as  "sir".) 

The  Chief  Analyzer  was  making  his  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  Captain  of  the  flag 
ship,  which  was  a great  disk  directly  above 
the  largest  of  the  affected  cities.  *Ttere 
was  a little  initial  panic,"  he  went  on, "But 
now  almost  everyone  is  in  a cheerful  state 
of  mind.  Several  stations  are  broadcasting 
and  all  military  bases  are  fully  operationa]. 

"Very  good,  S90-224A,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain. "So  the  military  are  operational. 
They  have  given  us  trouble  before.  Be  sure 
that  you  watch  them  closely."  Then  he  turn- 
ed away,  to  think  over  the  reasons  for  this 
expedition  and  to  reassure  himself  that  they 
were  valid,  hot  that  it  would  make  any 
difference  if  they  were  not,  but  still— 

"So  you  are  to  find  out  how  they  think 
and  act  in  an  emergency,  and  assess  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  problem,  -‘■t  is 
vital  to  us.  These  beings  are  pushing  out, 
and  interfering  with  our  surveys  in  the 
meantime . " 

It  was  the  Captain's  direct  superior, 
giving  him  his  orders.  His  race  was  old,  far 
older  than  Man.  They  had  known  of  the  Barth 
before  its  bloody  history  of  strife  had 
begun.  Now,  at  last  there  were  signs  that 
intelligence  was  being  j;ut  to  a rudimentary 
use.  Brute  force  was  yielding  to  thought  in 
determining  men's  actions.  The  question 
was,  how  far  had  this  change  progressed? 

Answering  this  question  would  be  the 
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Captain’s  job.  He  was  to  create  a disturb- 
ance— something  major,  but  not  fatal — in  the 
workings  of  Earth’s  civilization.  He,  or 
rather  his  subordinates,  would  observe  Man’s 
reactions.  As  a sidelight,  they  were  also 
to  determine  the  technical  skill  the  race 
could  muster  in  coping  with  the  problem. 

In  theory,  a Captain  was  supposed  to 
remain  objective  and  detached  from  the  race 
he  was  testing.  In  practice,  he  usually 
developed  an  attachment,  a sort  of  paternal- 
istic affection,  for  any  race  which  did  not 
react  with  outright  barbarism.  Incidental- 
ly, members  of  the  Captain’s  people  normally 
communicated  telepathically. 

”I  shall  do  my  best,  wrinklehead,  ” 
esped  the  Captain  in  reply,  ^e  then  turned 
smartly  on  his  tail  and  left  the  officew 
Now,  three  skalls  later,  here  he  was  on  this 
planet,  gathering  psychological  data.  Im- 
portant psychological  data. 

"Pilot  to  ground  control.  Request 
landing  instructions.  Heyl  Wait  a minute — 
there’s  something  out  here!  It  looks  like  a 
flying  saucer." 

The  pilot  never  completed  his  report, 
for  at  that  moment  the  world  below  vanished, 
and  he  was  occupied  with  making  an  instru- 
ment landing.  The  lights  were  out,  the  test 
had  begun. 

"We’ve  been  spotted,  Wrinklehead.  Some 
pilot  or  other. " 

"It  could  mean  trouble,  if  they  know 
what  we  are  doing.  And  they  will.  They 
always  do." 

They,  meaning  the  military  establishing 
of  the  United  States,  did.  Within  sec- 
onds, a barrage  of  electromagnetic  radiation 
converged  on  the  ship.  The  communications 
officer  howled  as  the  pain  stabbed  through 
his  body.  The  nerve  ends  were  singed.  But 
he  managed  to  get  out  a few  thoughts  before 
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Jie  blacked  out.  "It  is  the  same  semi  logic- 
al pattern.  ITot  too  serious." 

But  it  was  the  Chief  Analyzer's  report 
that  they  were  really  after.  It  was  his  Job 
to  supervise  the  gathering  and  the  inter- 
preting of  psychological  data.  "Many  inter- 
esting details.  In  this  city,"  heesped  as 
he  telekinectically  unrolled  a map,  "peop  le 
have  reacted  admirably.  A blind  man  was 
calling  home  on  a telephone,  and  sighted 
persons  heard. him.  He  has  dialing  for  over 
an  hour  now,  and  is  still  happy  to  help  the 
sighted  call  home. 

The  Captain  felt  a warm  glow.  Intelli- 
gence they  had.  Those  gronks  back  home 
viewed  aliens  in  terms  of  numbers,  i.e.  pop- 
ulation, technology,  psyche  index.  But  an 

exploratory  officer  knew  what  a race  was a 

group  of  living,  thinking  minds,  each  with 
its  own  desires.  The  "brains"  found  out too, 
but  they  took  longer. 

The  Out tech  broke  into  his  thoughts. 
"The  military  are  on  us  again,  wrinklehead. 
Matter  this  time,  as  well  as  the  usual  stuff . 
A bit  more  intense,  though. 

"It  should  be,  " came  the  reply.  "We 
have  cut  off  the  richest  section  of  the 
planet.  They  ought  to  react."  Which  was 
true.  But  no  one  expected  the  reactions 
that  they  were  getting.  There  was  very 
little  hostility.  People  thought  of  making 
themselves  comfortable,  and  who  was  that  guy 
on  the  other  step? 

What  was  it  like,  though,  down  there  on 
the  surface?  Candlehusters  on  Broad  way* 
Families  cooking  over  canned  heat.  Children 
doing  homev/ork  by  the  light  of  a burning 
wick.  It  was  all  a novelty.  It  wouldn't 
last  forever.  And  besides,  it  was  fun.  But 
how  about  the  people? 

The  Captain  let  his  mind  drift.  It 
came  to  rest  on  a man  driving  a car. 
Traffic  was  jammed  at  every  intersection; 
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'those  little  colored  lights  were  out*  But 
instead  of  being  mad,  the  gray  the  Captain 
was  with  got  out  of  his  car  and  directed 
traffic  with  a flashlight.  And  when  an  aux- 
iliary policeman  arrived  on  the  scene,  "the 
Captain  experienced  the  msm's  flush  of  pride, 
and  caught  the  genuing  thanks  in  the  cop's 
mind.  Yes,  a good  people.  It  was  hard  to 
leave,  hard  to  reunite  mind  and  body,  so 
easy  it  was  to  become  attached  to  such 
beings.  But  at  last  the  Captain  pulled  away 
and  returned  to  the  ship  (panapsychological- 
ly  speaking). 

Why  were  they  that  way?  Even  psyche 
did  not  know  that  one.  But  there  it  was, 
another  one  of  those  strange  unexpected  re- 
actions. How  do  you  explain  ein  alien's  mind? 

The  Outtech  esped  in.  "Some  areas  re- 
stored within  an  hour  or  two.  Several  did 
not  go  out  at  all.  Everything  will  be  going 
by  sTonrise  or  soon  after."  Dis,  he  thought. 
They  can  straighten  this  mess  up  in  a hurry. 
The  world's  greatest  power  network  was  out 
of  commission,  and  some  areas  were  ftmction- 
ing  properly  already.  They  would  be  back  to 
normal  two  days  early.  The  Captain  felt 
pride  for  his  people  on  this  planet. 

Dawn  came  gently  over  the  land.  The 
disks  rose  just  as  gently  with  the  night 
until  they  were  at  the  fringe  of  space.  The 
largest  city  that  had  been  stricken  just 
then  restored  its  service.  The  Captain 
issued  his  last  order.  Then,  with  a last, 
lingering  look,  the  ships  flashed  out  of 
existence  and  headed  for  home.  The  Captain 
had  to  report  to  his  superior. 


— Louis  Pogoda 
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To  Care 


Wise  men  idle  for  days, 

The  nation  prays  for  peace, 

The  milk  is  spilled 
imd  lights  go  out — 

But  children  still  play. 

For  what  care  they? 

Captives  fight  for  freedom. 

New  life  is  brought  to  the  world. 

Treaties  are  signed 

And  lessons  are  learned — 

But  children  still  play. 

For  what  care  they? 

Sockets  are  launched  into  space. 
Neighbors  move  away. 

World  records  are  set 
And  cities  are  built — 

But  children  still  play. 

For  what  care  they? 

The  maze  of  life  goes  on. 

Father  goes  back  to  work. 

Big  sister,  to  school — 

But  Oh!  Where's  mother? 

The  children  cease  to  play. 

But  Why?  For  what  care  they? 


—Chris  Sweeney 
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